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‘THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 


TOWARD A RATIONALE FOR SCIENCE? 


SIGNIFICANT emphasis in the work of the Wiener Kreis 

has been the attempt to show that there is an underlying 
logical unity among all the known sciences. This thesis, called 
by Carnap ‘‘reducibility,’’ is stated by him in the form:? 


If now a certain term z is such that conditions for its application (as used 
in the language of science) can be formulated with the help of terms y, 2, 
etc., we call such a formulation a reduction statement for z in terms of y, 2, 
ete., and we call 2 reducible to y, 2, etc. 


Hempel * claims, further, that all statements in psychology (and 
the other sciences, too) are ultimately reducible to statements 
employing only terms in physics. For only statements that are 
verifiable may be considered part of the language of psychology 
as a science and verifiability requires the ability to observe processes 
which turn out always to be physical processes. If a psychologist 
asserts: if a child is faced with inconsistent discipline, he will feel 
anxiety, then, to verify that statement, we will have to have ways 
of detecting inconsistent discipline and ways of detecting anxiety. 
The psychologist may tell us: if the father says to the child that 
he may not go to the movies, and the mother subsequently, and 
with knowledge of the father’s statement, gives the child money 
to go to the movies, then we say there is inconsistent discipline. 
Therefore we will have to hear the father and see the mother in 
those actions (or hear or read accurate reports), and talking and 
doing (or hearing and reading) are physical actions observable 
with recording instruments in the same way that one observes a 
spectrograph break up light. Similarly, anxiety is detectable by 
observing actions, or listening to words (stuttering, for example) 
or statements of the individual, which, it is maintained, are all 


1 The writer wishes to thank Cynthia Schuster and Sherwood W. Nelson 
for suggestions and critical readings of the manuscript in its several stages. 

2Carnap, R., ‘‘ Logical Foundations of the Unity of Science,’’ in Feigl, 
H., and W. Sellars, eds., Readings in Philosophical Analysis (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1949), pp. 413-414. 

8 Hempel, C. G., ‘‘The Logical Analysis of Psychology,’’ Feigl, H., and 
W. Sellars, op. cit., pp. 373-384. 
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ultimately physical. These are roughly the grounds for Hempel’s 
assertion :* 

All psychological statements which are meaningful, that is to say, which are 
in principle verifiable, are translatable into propositions which do not involve 
psychological concepts, but only the concepts of physics. The propositions 
of psychology are consequently physicalist propositions. Psychology is an 
integral part of physics. [Italics Hempel’s.] 

These statements have been accepted by many thinkers, though 
I doubt that very many would go along with Hempel when he makes 
psychology a part of physics, for he is then simply confusing sub- 
ject-matters. It is one thing to say a thing is reducible to another 
and a very different thing to say one is a part of the other. On 
this point I think Reichenbach strikes closer to the mark when, in 
discussing the reducibility of abstracta (the state, race, furniture, 
etc.) to concreta (individuals, chairs, etc.), he writes :° 
The nominalists were right in maintaining that the existence of abstracta is 
reducible to the existence of concreta. 

What the ancient nominalists did not see was that it cannot be inferred 
from their theory of meaning that the abstracta do not exist. Whether or 
not we apply the category of existence to an abstractum is a matter of con- 
vention. . . . The question is not a matter of truth-character but involves a 


decision—a decision concerning the use of the word ‘‘exist’’ in combination 
with terms of a higher logical order. 


He later refers to the convention as involving language habits 
and fashion, which it often does. But I think it better to speak 
simply of subject-matter—some scientists study abstracta and 
some concreta, and therefore their laws have differing contents.® 

Thus Carnap’s statements might be applied, mutatis mutandis, 
to my own field of sociology. But this would not mean that we 
would restate all of our propositions in physical terms, for that 
in itself would make sociclogy useless. The questions asked of 
sociologists (that is, research questions) are social questions, not 
physical ones, and must be answered in social terms. So we have 
to translate back and forth. Thus the question may be asked: is 
it true that if husband-wife relationships are disturbed by conflict, 
then foreman-worker relationships will be disturbed by conflict? 
That is a sociological hypothesis about the.relation of social re- 
lationships to each other. To test it, we must translate it into 
physical terms; that is, observe many husbands and wives throw- 


¢ Hempel, C. G., ‘‘The Logical Analysis of Psychology,’’ ibid., p. 378. 

5 Reichenbach, H., Experience and Prediction (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1938), p. 96. 

6 John Hospers discusses the matter clearly in An Introduction to Philo- 
sophical Analysis (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1953), pp. 302-305, where he 
speaks properly of ‘‘the reductive fallacy.’’ 
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ing dishes at each other, and many foreman cursing their workers, 
and these foreman will be identical in each case with the appropri- 
ate husbands (or wives, depending on which is the foreman). 
These are all physical phemomena which we relate with statistics 
and end up with a probability statement, but not about physical 
processes. We retranslate back to the language of sociology and 
state the generalization in sociological terms: with the obtained 
(say) Chi Square value of .52, and at the 5% level of significance, 
we must reject the hypothesis that husband-wife conflicts are as- 
sociated with foreman-worker conflicts. 

The usual objections to the Carnap thesis do not, often, have 
validity. The objection that what a person says or does is only 
symptomatic of some inner state—for example, anxiety—and not 
anxiety ‘‘itself,’’ is a difficulty of language. For we only know 
an anxiety is present if we can detect it, and this requires observ- 
ing something. This does not imply that curing means curing 
symptoms only, but the anxiety is cured when the symptoms (in- 
cluding displaced symptoms) are no longer observable. Other 
objections to the effect that humans are ‘‘special’’ and aware of 
being studied pose no logical problem. We know that when 
humans are aware they are being studied, they do not act ‘‘nor- 
mally.’’ This simply means that there are special (and very 
weighty) research problems for the psychologist or sociologist, 
and he must often work out indirect methods (for example, the 
Rorschach, the Thematic Apperception Test, etc.) so that the 
subject is not aware he is being studied. This is particularly 
needed for studies of delicate matters. 

The great service of the Wiener Kreis to psychology and soci- 
ology is this continuous reminder that no statement that is unverifi- 
able in physical terms should be admitted. It is a service be- 
cause the danger is much greater in psychology and sociology than 
it is in physics or chemistry. Because we deal with humans and 
with their problems, we draw much of our vocabulary from every- 
day language without, often, awareness of its fuzziness or that 
the use of this vocabulary may lead to many nonverifiable state- 
ments. We could avoid the problem by creating an entirely 
esoteric argot, and some sociologists have recommended this. 
But we feel (perhaps wrongly) that the utility of our generaliza- 
tions requires public accessibility. We cannot define mental dis- 
orders, for example, arbitrarily or even operationally, for what 
we decide to call a man may mean the difference between his 
being locked up and being let go free. This is part of the reason 
why we do not know more about mental disorders (and many 
other things) than we do. 
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But while the thesis of physicalism, as I have described it, is 
helpful, one gets into difficulty if one pushes it to its logical 
limits. The most important problem is stated by J. R. Weinberg 
in his searching critique of logical positivism.’ Physicalism does 
not solve, he says, the problem of intersubjectivity (corrobora- 
tion, checking) and leads inevitably to a linguistic solipsism. He 
points out that Neurath and others declared this when they noted 
that all protocols must contain mention of the protocolizing sub- 
ject. Weinberg’s statement is as follows: * 


A physical language can be developed in this [Carnap’s] way but an inter- 
subjective one cannot. A physical language is, in the present usage, a 
language which contains no words such as would occur in the protocol of a 
given subject in respect of his immediate experience. Such a language could 
be developed by a given subject because he can transform his protoco! 
sentences into sentences which contain mention solely of physical coordinates. 
The language so obtained will, nevertheless, not be intersubjective because 
every sentence in it must be written in one of the following ways: 


(1) S says.... 

(2) S says that 8’ says... . 

(3) 8 says that 8’ and 8S” say.... 

(4). S says that 8’ says that S” says... and so on. 
In every case the mention of S must be made. The solipsistic point of de- 
parture is therefore not transcended by the method which Carnap developed. 


I think Weinberg’s statement is correct except for one point: 
his statement that a subject ‘‘can transform his protocol sentence 
into sentences which contain mention solely of physical coordi- 
nates’’ is not true. For every statement a person can make that 
contains physical coordinates must be prefaced by the words ‘‘I 
know”’ or ‘‘I observe’’ or ‘‘I say.’’ In that case, the word ‘‘I’’ 
substitutes for the S’s in Weinberg’s statement.® So that a com- 
plete physical language is impossible. Physicalism does not 
eliminate phenomenalism. 

One can go further than this, for one can re-state any so-called 
physicalist statement in phenomenalist terms, which process actu- 
ally amounts to doing just the opposite of what Hempel describes; 
that is, one can reduce physics to psychology. This process, 
which might be called psychologicalism (in contrast to physical- 


7 An Examination of Logical Positivism (London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul Ltd., 1936). 


8 Ibid., pp. 275-276. 


®The nature of self-indications has been dealt with by the Symbolic 
Interactionist groups of social psychologists and sociologists, including G. H. 
Mead, C. H. Cooley, J. Dewey, E. Faris, and W. I. Thomas. It is disturbing 
that this group is rarely mentioned in discussions of the possibility of 
physicalizing psychological or social statements. 
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ism), may -be illustrated by the physical law with reference to 
free-falling bodies near the surface of the earth, where we as- 
sume them to be initially at rest: s = %gt?. What, now, does 
that statement mean? Following the logical empiricists, I say 
that the meaning of the terms is stated when we describe how the 
terms are to be used. Then, this is the meaning of the statement: 
If a human observer near the earth drops a heavy object (say a 
steel ball 1 foot in diameter) and allows it to fall freely till it 
strikes the ground, then if he marks the point (in space), as 
nearly as he can, from which he dropped the ball, and if he now 
sets up equipment made for him by others (which includes tele- 
scopes, protractors, and the like), and if he then makes certain pre- . 
scribed observations, and looks in certain tables, he will finally 
emerge with a figure which he may call s, and which he may write on 
a piece of paper. Now, if he looks at a clock which was so rigged 
(by humans) as to be set off when the ball started moving and 
to stop when the ball struck the ground, then if he subtracts the 
initial figure on the clock from the figure now below the needle, 
and if he looks up the difference in a table of squares, and multi- 
plies the result by (roughly) one-half of 32 (a figure discovered 
by others), he will obtain a number. If he now sets this number 
down on a piece of paper and compares it with the figure s on 
the other piece of paper, he will find that the two figures are 
rather close. At least, many others who have tried this have come 
out with such a result. If the observer now repeats the whole 
process with a steel ball 2 feet in diameter, he will again emerge 
with two figures (not necessarily the same as he got the first time) 
which will again be rather close. He will find, further, that this 
result will oceur with a great many objects. But if he tries it with 
a feather or a scrap of paper, and the wind is blowing, the two 
figures may not be close at all, and if he should try, somehow, to 
arrange to check it with very large bodies (such as the sun) or 
very small bodies (such as electrons, assuming they are bodies), 
he will find that the whole thing breaks down utterly. 

This process is, im fact, what is meant by the proposition 
s = l4gt?, and I have by no means described its meaning in its 
entirety (the above should, perhaps, have been set in the past 
tense, and all assertions preceded by a probability estimate). And 
a similar process is in fact described by every proposition in 
physics, even though, for a great many propositions, the human 
operations will consist solely of dial-reading and the working 
out of mathematical formulae according to agreed-upon rules. 

The process, then, always consists of a series of if ... then 
statements about human actions. And these statements are no 
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different in form from if . . . then statements in psychology. The 
physicist may say: if you drop a ball from a given height to the 
ground, then you will find that it takes so long to hit the ground. 
The psychologist may say: if you drop a ball from a given height 
onto your toes, then you will find that you feel pain. The differ- 
ence is in the content or subject-matter—the data; the physicist is 
talking about physical processes and the psychologist about human 
processes. But all propositions of the physicist are reducible to 
propositions about human actions. 

Now, psychologicalistic propositions have a tremendous ad- 
vantage over physicalist propositions. When a proposition is 
stated in psychologicalistic terms, one is brought directly to recog- 
nition of the presence of error (not human frailties alone, but 
error in the statistical sense of the variance of observations), and 
in the illustration I chose above I deliberately emphasized that 
phase of the process. In fact, s does not equal 1gt? exactly for 
many reasons, among them being errors of measurement of s, g, 
and ¢. Besides them, there is the problem of error in setting up 
experimental conditions, and the fact that experimental conditions 
are never precisely the same. The advantage of psychological- 
istic propositions is that the very formulation of the proposition 
requires a statement of the error possibilities. A further ad- 
vantage is that science is seen as a human endeavor and may then 
be appropriately compared or contrasted with other human en- 
deavors such as writing poetry, skiing, making love, and the 
pursuit of the good. 

It may be objected that physicists are well aware of error 
considerations and that the supposed advantages of psychological- 
istic propositions can be secured in physics by the recognition 
that s = 14gt? is a rough approximation. Further, physicists use 
statistics and more precise statements of the law may be made in 
the form: s = 44gt? + e, where e involves a statement of the vari- 
ance of observations. In any case, in practice, the error is so 
slight as to be negligible. 

To this I reply: these assertions are a tribute to the high state 
of advancement of physics. That physicists can handle these 
problems means no more than that the application of the scientific 
method to physical phenomena has so far been more sucessful than 
it has been when applied to human phenomena. The advance- 
ment of a science consists in large part of working out ways to 
control human (experimental) variability. A science is far along 
when it makes very little (though always some) difference whether 
one human or another runs the experiment. But this is definitely 
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not true of psychology or sociology or anthropology or the other 
social sciences where the biases of the scientist are very much 
present (they are often biases in favor of one theory or another, 
or one method or another), and one may get quite different re- 
sults depending on who is running the experiment or making the 
observations. Ingenuity is also a major consideration. By re- 
ducing all sciences to psychology, the special methodological prob- 
lems of each are presented comparatively. And since they then 
become statements about human actions, any questions about those 
actions, say involving error or method or other human questions, 
are psychological questions, and since the propositions are in 
psychological terms, the psychologist can answer (or try to 
answer) them, and I think it wise that psychological questions 
be answered by psychologists and not by physicists. 

What I have said so far is essentially this: reducibility is 
possible in more than one direction. One can reduce psychological 
statements to physical statements (though in the process psy- 
chology does not disappear) and one can reduce physical state- 
ments to psychological statements. And there are advantages 
both ways. 

Now, I stated above that a complete physical language is im- 
possible. This means that there are definite limits to physi- 
calism, but those limits do not seriously affect its usefulness. 
Physicalism means that, for verifiability, it is required that any 
statement contain, as much as possible, terms referring to matter 
moving through space. The reason why this makes verifiability 
possible is that only matter moving through space has the capacity 
of being able to affect my sense organs—eyes, ears, ete. Two people 
look at a chair, and one says, ‘‘That is a chair,’’ and the other 
says, ‘‘It is an artistic monstrosity.’’ Both chairs and artistic 
monstrosities are creations of their minds, meanings, which they 
impose on the light rays that are stimulating their retinas. It 
is the light rays that they have in common, and constitute the 
one thing each can check with the other without argument (ignor- 
ing illusions, myopia, etc.). 

The underlined phrase ‘‘as much as possible’’ states the exist- 
ence of limits on physicalism. But an equal limitation applies to 
psychologicalism. The complete physicalism is néver possible 
because one can never get away from the person making the 
statement to any physical process outside him. So the physicist 
must preface every statement with ‘‘I say,’’ though the rest of his 
statement is about physical processes. Similarly, the psychologist 
must put in every one of his statements a set of specifications for 
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verifying the statement, which means the statement must be re- 
duced to a physicalist one, though the statement is about humans 
and their behavior. 

In other words, whichever way one goes, one ends up with a 
statement composed of two parts: (1) a reference to the human 
making the statement, and (2) a set of physical processes. And 
the statements are the same in form; that is, each has both (1) and 
(2). But they differ in the subject matter of (2). To try to 
avoid confusion, let me put the matter this way. The physicist 
says: ‘‘I say s = l4gt?,’’ and the psychologist says: ‘‘I say he 
has a neurosis.’’ To test either statement, we need to have physical 
processes affect our sense organs, but the referents of the physical 
processes are to two different bodies of subject-matter. For the 
psychologist, the physical processes refer to humans and what 
they do, whereas for the physicist the subject-matter is the physi- 
cal processes themselves, whether in humans or not. In a sense, 
the physicist has an easier time of it because his data are already 
reduced to physicalist processes, whereas the psychologist has 
to do some reducing. 

The division of empirical knowledge into subject-matters is a 
matter of convenience, but that does not mean that it is an arbi- 
trary division or that dividing lines may be drawn at will. The 
psychologist may detect the presence of a neurosis in an individ- 
ual by observing a bad tic in the individual’s right cheek. Now 
that is a physical process—atoms and molecules have jerked 
spasmodically—but it is of significance that that occurred in a 
human and not in an automobile on a cold morning. For we 
make wholly different inductions from the first than from the 
second. In a word, the scientific laws of behavior are different 
for the two subject-matters. 

Complete physicalism is impossible, for it can go no further 
than ‘‘I say’’ statements. And the same is true of psychological- 
ism. In a sense it is even more solipsistic (if that is possible), 
so what do we gain? I think we gain a clue for a way out. The 
physicalist statement consists of an assertion by a human about 
physical processes; the psychologicalist statement consists of an 
assertion by a human about humans. He is asserting a relation- 
ship between himself and other humans whom he observes. Now 
if he is a scientist, and the other humans are scientists, then 
corroboration is possible, and with it scientific laws. 

The key idea here is ‘‘relationship,’’ and it is through it that 
we transcend individuals and so escape the solipsistic trap. It is 
@ particularly useful term to me because that is what sociology is 
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about. There is often confusion resulting from the definition of 
sociology as the study of groups. If one uses that definition, 
sociology disappears and becomes a branch of psychology. Thus 
Carnap, in discussing social science, says :’° 


. every term referring to a group of organisms is reducible to terms re- 
ferring to individual organisms. 


This statement may be true but it is not descriptive of sociology. 
Sociology does not deal with groups of organisms or even with 
organisms at all, but with relationships, and these are not (by 
definition) reducible to individual organisms any more than 
pigpens are reducible to pigs. 

Reichenbach admits ‘‘relations,’’ almost as an aside, into his 
discussion of the reducibility of abstracta to concreta (to which 
‘we referred above), but does not, it seems to me, recognize the 
implications of the admission. He asks whether there is any- 
thing more in a brick wall than the bricks in it. If one destroys 
the bricks, he says, the wall disappears. But one may destroy 
the wall (by knocking it over), but the bricks remain (strewn 
about). But a wall is more than the bricks (and Reichenbach 
admits this), for it consists of bricks arranged in a pattern (an 
organized set of relationships). Actually, when we speak of a wall, 
we are referring to the pattern and not to the bricks. When we 
knock the wall over, it is the pattern that is destroyed, and with it 
goes the wall. So that any abstractum consists of two elements: 
‘‘things’’ and the relationships among them. But these two 
elements are of a different order. For I would prefer to say that 
the abstractum is the relationships between ‘‘things.’’ The 
‘‘things’’ are aids or facilitators—they make the relationships 
possible in a ‘‘necessary but not sufficient’’ sense. And if one 
says: ‘‘I can see the bricks, but will you tell me where this pattern 
of which you speak is?,’’ the answer is, it exists in the builder’s 
mind, he imposes it on the bricks as an artist imposes form on clay. 

I think this is clear enough with bricks and clay, for plastic 
media possess the peculiar property that the builder can ‘‘im- 
prison’’ a pattern in them and then others may see it (or sense 
it) by looking at the object—no one would confuse a wall with 
a pile of bricks strewn about. But with humans, the patterns or 
relationships are not so obvious. One does not ‘‘see’’ them but 
infers them by observing behavior or results. The presence of a 
baby enables us to infer the existence of a husband-wife relation- 


10 Carnap, R., op. cit., p. 421. 
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ship (or at least a sex relationship, ignoring artificial insemina- 
tion), though we cannot see the relationship." 

The scientist’s behavior is, then, as follows. He observes a 
number of things and sums up his observations by saying, or 
thinking: ‘‘I say s = 4gt*.’’ That is actually a perception. Then 
he must be able to say: ‘‘I perceive someone else’s perception and 
it is also s = Y%4gt?. I perceive further that these two perceptions 
confirm each other.’’ That is, he perceives a relationship be- 
tween two of his own perceptions. But this relationship has 
certain specified properties. It is a comparative one involving a 
group relationship and requires (cultural) understandings as to 
the level at which rejection or acceptance of a hypothesis is to be 
made, the type of experimental controls required, and other 
matters. The law’s meaning is finally stated when a statement 
of the following form can be made: the group who are related to 
each other and controlled by each other by their common subscrip- 
tion to the scientific method find that a corroborative relationship 
on s= gt? now obtains among them. In other words, science 
is the culture of a society of scientists. 

In so saying, I am not in any way denigrating the accomplish- 
ments of science or taking a relativistic position (making science 
a game). Science, as a culture, has solved a great many problems 
we are interested in, just as all cultures solve problems for their 
members. All cultures have (are) a set of behavioral prescrip- 
tions for satisfying needs. Some cultures are more efficient than 
others (as measured, for example, by whether they reproduce 
themselves, get all their women married, secure the support of 
their members in time of war, etc.) and science is highly efficient 
in solving certain problems. Science says, in effect: if you will 
do things this way, you will get certain rewards. 

Nor has what we have said demolished physicalism or psy- 
chologicalism, though neither is possible in a complete sense. 
Psychologicalism has the function of making experiment and ob- 
servation reliable, for through it the operations of the scientist 
are clearly described or specified. Physicalism in turn has the 
function of making clear which propositions may be verified at 
all, for it requires that the phenomenon studied be accessible to 
the senses. But neither of them is a sufficient rationale for science, 
which requires further a corroborative relationship among 
scientists. 


Epwarp Gross 
THe State CoLLEGE or WASHINGTON 


11 This is actually just as true of patterns in clay. One does not see 
relationships there either, but infers them or describes them symbolically. 





“GOD OVER” AND “GOD TO” 


“GOD OVER” AND “GOD TO”: 


N a recent Time review of Albert Camus’ book The Myth of 

Sisyphus, Camus is described as having symbolized man’s fate 
by Sisyphus, the Greek hero whose efforts to roll a great rock to 
the top of a hill were continually frustrated by the gods. The 
reviewer writes : 


With this myth, Camus brings up a series of questions which have often 
been asked in the 20th century: Since God does not exist, under whose 
spiritual authority do I act? Since there is neither sin nor Hell, why do I 
feel so awful all the time? 


The review concludes by stating: 


Most will agree with Camus that the disappearance of God from the caicula- 
tions of the modern intellectual has put a rope of despair round his neck. 
And they may respect Camus’ astonishingly simple faith that things will be 
more comfortable if it is agreed to call despair ‘‘lack of hope,’’ and the 
rope a cravat.2 


The charge that contemporary philosophy has failed to provide 
answers to questions having to do with goods and gods, and that 
this failure can be attributed to the practice of adopting modes of 
analysis which are sudden death to statements about value or God 


is, of course, not new. Philosophers themselves have joined the 
outside critics in condemnation of current methods and results. 
For example, Professor E. Jordan, in his presidential address to 
the Western Division of the American Philosophical Association 
in 1942, had this to say: 


Falling into the pit of subjectivism has left us without a morality... . 
There is no obligation for there is nothing to be responsible to. God died, 
and the world dissolved, when man found his deity in himself. And the 
responsibility for the situation is philosophy’s. We have furnished no ethical 
foundations for the human world. . . .8 


And Professor W. T. Stace, in his book Religion and the Modern 
Mind, writes: 


The positivistic view holds that moral utterances do not’ state facts, but merely 
express emotions, feelings, or attitudes . . . the theory plainly implies that, 
since morals are only the expression of human feelings, they have no basis in 
the world outside the human mind. ... That there is no purpose in any- 
thing, that h:un-n ‘ife like everything else is futile and meaningless, that the 
world and ali that :: in it including human beings are governed by blind 
material forces, that ‘cere is no goodness, no beauty, nor any kind of value 


1 Read to the Pacific Division of the American Philosophical Association, 
Berkeley, California, December 28, 1955. 

2 Time, Vol. LXVI, No. 14 (October 3, 1955), p. 100. 

8‘‘Concerning Philosophy,’’ The Philosophical Review, March, 1943, p. 
114. 
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in the universe save that only which men themselves have invented .. .— 
this is a dismal set of doctrines.¢ 

I am going to concern myself with two related questions, and 
I shall try to show that answers can be achieved by empirical 
analysis: How can the man who has no faith in God make .ife 
meaningful? How can acts be morally obligatory unless God 
makes them so? 

I understand the word ‘‘meaningful’’ in this context to be 
synonymous with ‘‘purposeful’’ and a ‘‘purposeful’’ life to be one 
ordered by reference to some objective. It is immediately apparent 
that since men may set up objectives without reference to God, there 
is a good sense in which a purposeful life which does not entail 
faith in God is possible. But the critic of the Godless life would 
ask: ‘‘How can we know that such an objective is good?’’ and 
‘‘How, under such circumstances, can we know that we ought to 
seek a certain objective?’’ Unless definitions of ‘‘good’’ and 
‘‘ought’’ can be framed which make descriptions of human pur- 
poses intelligible, the philosopher will probably not convince his 
critics. Yet, it is claimed, analysts believe that value terms, terms 
of moral obligation, and terms ostensibly referring to a god are not 
descriptive terms. It would seem, then, that the analytic philoso- 
pher, like Sisyphus, will never succeed in getting this particular 
boulder over the crest of the hill (although, of course, he may deny 
that it is a boulder). 

Although it is true that many philosophers maintain that value 
terms are emotionally expressive, motivational terms with no 
descriptive significance, critics of the emotive theories of value 
sometimes overlook the fact that the definitions or uses of such 
words as ‘‘descriptive,’’ ‘‘factual,’’ and ‘‘empirical’’ may be 
limited in such a way that it becomes inappropriate to classify any 
utterance containing a value term as a ‘‘descriptive’’ or ‘‘factual’’ 
utterance. If, for example, a ‘‘descriptive’’ term is stipulatively 
defined as a term ‘‘definable by reference to sense experience,”’ 
then the term ‘‘good’’ would clearly be a non-descriptive term. 
But, of course, anyone who does not care for such a definition of 
‘*descriptive’’ is always free to choose another definition he prefers. 

Critics of emotive theories also fail to realize that philosophers 
who endorse an emotive theory often do so because they tend to 
be more interested in finding whatever is common to instances of 
the utterance of the word ‘‘good’’ than in finding the conditions 
under which one could use the word ‘‘good’’ in a true judgment. 
We must grant that when a man calls something ‘‘good,’’ he likes it, 


+ Religion and the Modern Mind, J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia and 
N. Y., pp. 176-177. 
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and that if he goes to the trouble of making the word audible to 
someone else, he probably does so because he is interested in in- 
ducing approval in the listener. 

If, however, in response to the objection, ‘‘But liking some- 
thing doesn’t make it good!,’’ we turn to the question, ‘‘ Well, then, 
what does make something good?’’ and, consequently, try to find 
the conditions under which it would be possible to use the word 
‘*good’’ to characterize something without running the risk of error, 
we are certainly concerning ourselves with a problem different from 
that with which the emotivist philosopher concerns himself; and 
it is not surprising that the answer turns out to be different. 

It is possible and sometimes advisable, then, if one is interested 
in trying to prove something to the man who wants to talk about 
goods and gods, to stipulate a definition of ‘‘descriptive’’ which 
does not rule out value terms, and to look for a definiens of ‘‘good,’’ 
as that word is usually used, by determining the conditions neces- 
sary to its use in a true value description—acting on the tentative 
assumption that true value descriptions are possible. 

Fortunately, a foundation for constructive work of this sort has 
been offered by some of those committed to empirical analysis. 
Arthur Pap, for example, having contended that ‘‘the apparent lack 
of synonymity between a value term and a descriptive term that 
designates an observable event or property may be explained 
simply in terms of the emotive meaning of value terms,’’ * goes on to 
declare that ‘‘The statement ‘values are objective’ admits, how- 
ever, of an interpretation which makes it perfectly meaningful.’’ * 
He then defines a statement of the form ‘‘x is good’’ by means of 
a subjunctive conditional, such as, ‘‘ ‘x is good’ = df ‘x would be 
desired by an individual if he knew enough about the consequences 
of z.’’’* Others have offered similar analyses, among them the 
writer. I have argued that as the word ‘‘good’’ is usually used, 
to say that something is good (to a person, under certain circum- 
stances, and in a certain respect) is equivalent in meaning to 
saying that if that person knew the thing (in the respect relevant 
to his appraisal), he would like it. In short, if someone regards 
something as good, he regards it as being able to win or retain 
his approval when known by him. 

The difference between this result and the result of an emo- 
tivist’s analysis is now apparent. The emotivist happens to be 


5 Elements of Analytic Philosophy, Macmillan, N. Y., 1949, p. 33. 
6 Ibid., p. 37. 
1 Ibid., p. 39. 


8 The Art of Making Choices, Southern Methodist University Press, Dallas, 
1953, pp. 38-61. 
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interested in finding what constant factor accompanies the use of 
the word ‘‘good,’’ and he finds (correctly, I believe) that the con- 
stant factor is an approving attitude. The analyst looking for the 
definiens of the word ‘‘good,’’ however, looks for conditions under 
which a value description would be true, and finds that the con- 
dition is that if the object were known, it would be liked. By the 
use of the subjunctive conditional referring to a knowledge con- 
dition, a definition of ‘‘good’’ becomes possible. 

If something is liked because it is taken to be instrumental to 
something good on its own account, then it is good if it is such that 
it could be found actually to be instrumental in the way conceived. 
Something is good on its own account to someone if it is such that, 
whatever the further consequences of its existence, it continues to 
be able, if known, to win or hold the allegiance of the person to 
whom it is good. Feelings and persons are often goods of this sort. 

An interesting consequence of this analysis is that things which 
are good on their own account are not good for a reason; they are 
basic goods in that the approval of them is not justifiable by 
reference to further goods which they yield. If I like a certain 
sensation which I have, so that I know that it is a good to me and 
call it a ‘‘pleasure,’’ and if I like the sensation not for what it does, 
but simply as a sensation, then it is good on its own account to me. 
The liking I have for the sensation is non-rational, but it occurs, 
nevertheless, when the sensation occurs. All value is dependent 
upon the tendency to form such basic, non-rational attachments. 

There is no reason why the moralist or religious devotee cannot 
use a definition of this sort, relating objects or experiences to the 
attitudes knowing subjects would adopt, without feeling that he is 
losing something because persons other than himself choose not to 
call value terms ‘‘descriptive’’ or ‘‘factual.’’ 

Nevertheless, the theologian often appears fearful that he might 
lose by building upon a philosophic foundation. Dr. Daniel Day 
Williams, for example, agrees that ‘‘Specific systems of rights may 
have many sources in human experience,’’ but he insists that al- 
though ‘‘Christian ethics may make coalitions with rational systems 
defining human values... it must make ‘concordats’ with no 
philosophy.’’® He then warns the reader that ‘‘Even the highest 
thought can become the instrument of man’s idolatrous overevalua- 
tion of his own interests.’’ 1° 

This last statement is particularly interesting to me because of 


® What Present-Day Theologians Are Thinking, Harper & Bros., N. Y., 
1952, p. 92. (Williams is here explaining Paul Ramsey’s view, but he calls 
Ramsey’s assertion ‘‘a realistic discernment.’’) 

10 Ibid. 
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the phrase ‘‘idolatrous overevaluation’’ of man’s own interests. 
It seems impossible to overevaluate, relative to one’s own interests, 
one’s own interests (except in the sense that, relative to certain 
interests I have, certain other interests of mine might be bad). 
If the good is what would interest me if I were acquainted with it, 
I can hardly ‘‘overevaluate’’ my own interests. Only from the 
interest perspective of some other person can my interests be ex- 
cessive or harmful in some way. 

Much the same sort of remark applies to Dr. Williams’ use of 
the word ‘‘idolatrous.’’ If my life is ordered by reference to what 
is good to me, then whatever is regarded as a primary source of 
what is of value to me can, in ordinary English, be called a god to 
me. Only from someone else’s perspective, as determined by his 
interests, can what is a god to me be idolatrous to him. The truth 
or falsity of what is a god to me can be tested only by reference to 
the interests which determined the creation of such a god. If a 
man loves nothing but money, so that we say that ‘‘Money is a 
god to him,’”’ it is not surprising that someone else who loves 
something other than money may feel compelled to call the love of 
money ‘‘idolatrous’’; but that does not make the love of money 
idolatrous to the man who continues to find the possession of money 
satisfying to him. . 

It will not satisfy any serious critic of the philosopher who 
holds a relativistic theory of value to be told that the word ‘‘god,’’ 
as used in such a sentence as ‘‘Money is a god to him,’’ means 
nothing more than that ‘‘Money is regarded by him as the source 
of all that would interest him,’’ and that therefore any man can 
give meaning to life by simply using his god for all it is worth. 
This is precisely the kind of God-defying attitude which the critics 
would call ‘‘idolatrous’’ and ‘‘self-deifying,’’ and not simply be- 
cause their interests lie elsewhere, but because they consider their 
lives made meaningful by reference to God. 

The word ‘‘God,’’ when capitalized, functions as a proper name, 
and as used within the context of the Hebraic-Christian tradition, 
has been used in sentences of descriptive form presumably to refer 
to a god, the one and only god, in some sense the creator of man- 
kind, and the only authoritative source of moral commandments. 
The worship of such a being, it has been claimed, gives meaning to 
life, in the sense that it provides man with reasons and rules for 
living. 

However, the man who has no faith in God cannot try this way 
of ordering his life since the word ‘‘God’’ is usually used in such 
a way that it is impossible to understand its meaning. Descriptions 
of God are usually admittedly incomplete, and definition is said to 
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be impossible. Furthermore, without faith it is difficult to con- 
front God. If all this is so, then only the man who uses the word 
‘‘God’’ can know what the word means; and usually even he won- 
ders about it. Nevertheless, the man with faith claims that he is 
referring when he uses the word ‘‘God,’’ and many of us respect 
the seriousness with which such a claim is made. 

But although we may respect the seriousness of the claim that 
the word ‘‘God’’ has meaning even when that meaning is not known, 
it is not likely that anyone who does not have the feeling or con- 
viction of referring can be expected to entertain with equal serious- 
ness the suggestion that his life be organized by reference to what- 
ever the word ‘‘God’’ might refer to. To be told that a god rules 
over us, but to be given no way of determining whether or not this 
is the case, or even of what would have to be the case if i+ were true, 
is certainly not morally useful. 

In so far as utterances containing the word ‘‘God’’ seem to 
share a descriptive reference in common with the majority of other 
such utterances, it is a reference to the ‘‘supernatural’’ status of 
the being presumably referred to by the name ‘‘God.’’ ‘The prefix 
‘*super’’ seems to have, at least, a double significance: first, it is 
used to imply that the being named ‘‘God’’ does not have the kind 
of space-time existence that human beings know; and, second, it is 
used to attribute to the being named ‘‘God’’ a status as overseer, 
as superintendent, as overlord, i.e., a status as a source of directives 
to govern the conduct of beings other than himself. 

In order for a voluntary agent to obey the directives of such an 
overlord, or god over him, the agent must know that certain di- 
rectives come from that overlord—since, if he does not, he cannot 
obey the god over him, but merely act as if he were obeying—and 
he must have some interest in following those directives (since, if 
he does not, his conformity to the directives, if he does conform, 
must be either accidental or forced—thus, neither obedient nor 
free). 

However, when God can be neither understood nor found by a 
voluntary agent looking for moral directives, and if no specific 
method for recognizing moral directives as God-originated can be 
found, recourse to God is practically useless. 

Furthermore, even if moral directives could be related to a 
source of directives, an agent might not be interested in obeying the 
director, the god over him. Only if it could be shown that the over- 
lord were capable of yielding what would be good to us (whether or 
not good for us), or were himself such that if we knew him, we 
would love him, could we be led, as free men, to follow him. That 
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is, only if we had reason to believe that a god over us were a god to 
us could such a god be morally useful as a director for us. 

Since goods are always goods to someone, and since what is a god 
to a man is whatever is regarded by him as the primary source of 
whatever is good to him, it would be inconsistent to talk about either 
an absolute good or an absolute god (in the ‘‘god to’’ sense of the 
term), if by ‘‘absolute’’ is meant ‘‘not relative to anyone.’’ Nor is 
it likely that any good or any god (in the ‘‘god to’’ sense of the 
word) could be universal, if by ‘‘universal’’ is meant ‘‘to everyone.’’ 
Thus, even if one were able to discover the overlord, a source of 
directives for all mankind, it would not follow that those directives 
would be obeyed by everyone, or even that they ought to be obeyed 
—except relative to the concern of or for such a god. 

I have argued elsewhere“ that the word ‘‘ought,’’ as usually 
used, when used without expressed qualification, and when used 
without implicit reference to the social good, means the same as 
‘‘would, if acting so as probably to secure what would be best to 
the agent.’’ The categorical ‘‘ought,’’ then, is a hypothetical 
‘‘would.’’ ‘‘You ought to do such-and-such’’ means that ‘‘You 
would do such-and-such if you were aware of the fact that prob- 
ably no alternative act would be better (relative to your interests).’’ 
Since moral obligation is obligation upon voluntary agents, no de- 
mand upon the agent can be a demand which would not be accepted 
by him if he were aware of the reason for the demand; that is, if a 
demand is to be morally persuasive to an agent, it must refer to 
what probably would be a good to him. 

It does not follow, of course, that what would probably be best 
to an agent is necessarily what would be best for him, in the sense 
‘*productive of goods he would come to possess.’’ If a father loves 
his sons not as means but on their own account, so that—whatever 
they do—he loves them still, he is inclined to value whatever is 
good for them ; whatever is good for the sons is a good to the father. 
It should be clear, however, that a man can be morally obligated to 
work for the good of others—that is, in order to secure what would 
be good for them—only in virtue of his first having attached himself 
non-rationally to those others or to their goods; the moral demand, 
then, comes from him since it is related to his interests. 

Thus, to love other men because God loves other men and one 
loves God is surely a roundabout way of reaching a result which 
might more easily be reached by simply loving other men. 

The love of God, then, seems to be unnecessary, for if one is to 
make basic commitments—that is, to dedicate oneself without reason 


11 Op. cit., Chapter IV. Also, ‘‘A Naturalistic Analysis of Duty,’’ 
Philosophical Review, Vol. LVIII, No. 3, May 1949, p. 221. 
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to something—why not, if one is interested, dedicate oneself directly 
to whatever the apologists for God’s moral directorship presume God 
to love? 

Those who would give meaning to life by recourse to God have 
more to say. Since to suppose that God is simply the source of 
moral directives is to leave open the possibility that his commands 
might not be morally relevant to some men, some theologians—who 
are, even by themselves, better characterized as creators of the con- 
cept of God than as students of God—suggest that God is a source 
of values not otherwise possible. This suggestion may take the 
form of an appeal to the desire for a happy afterlife, or it may be- 
come the more sophisticated suggestion that since God perceives 
value relationships better than we can, obedience to him makes a 
more worthwhile life possible. 

Possibly there is such a value-generating or value-perceiving 
power over us, and if we believe it and accept a certain set of moral 
commandments as his, we may—but again for the sake of what is 
of value to us—do what he commands. But if we do not believe 
it, then, of course, it would be foolish and wrong to do what, except 
under such a god, would not be most likely—as far as we can know 
—to serve our basic interests. 

We may conclude, then, that we could not be right in obeying a 
god over us unless such a god were also a god to us. If we can 
neither understand nor find him, we cannot even consider the 
question of his value to us. If, upon finding him, we were to dis- 
cover that what he demanded would not be of probable value to us, 
we would be morally obligated to defy him; while, if, upon finding 
him, we were to discover that what he demanded would, even with- 
out his existence, have been of greatest probable value to us, our 
conformity to his demand would be merely coincidental. Even if 
God were productive of good, our obligation would be relative to 
whatever part of that good were a good to us, and it would be 
unnecessary for God to command us to choose that good. Thus, 
even if we knew a god over us, we would find either that he was 
demanding what we ought not to do, in which case he would be 
like Peron, worthy of deportation; or that he was demanding what, 
in any case, we ought to do, in which case he would be like the 
present Queen Elizabeth, benevolent but unnecessary. 

In the meantime, the man without faith in a god over him makes 
his life meaningful by continuing to serve whatever is a god to him; 
but his dedication remains tentative, contingent always upon the 


god’s ability to survive the test of value by retaining allegiance 
when known. 


Ian McGreau 
SACRAMENTO STATE COLLEGE 
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